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MYTHS OF THE NEZ PERCE INDIANS. H. 

BY HERBERT J. SPINDEN. 
12. YAYAKYAYE, THE GIRL WHO KILLED HER OWN BROTHERS. 

Coyote was travelling up a creek when he came to a house. Five boys 
who were hunters lived there. They had one sister. Coyote went up to 
the house, peeped in, and saw the girl. She was weaving wallets. Coyote 
went back a short distance, and wished himself into a handsome young 
man with fine clothing. Then he returned to the house and entered. 
The girl pointed out a place for him to sit down ; she left off her knitting 
and gave him some meat. 

Coyote had no teeth, for he had forgotten about them ; but that did 
not keep him from eating. When he had finished, he lay down on his 
back and went to sleep. He slept with his mouth open, and the girl saw 
that he had no teeth. She got mountain-sheep teeth and filled his mouth 
out for him while he slept. Then she tickled his feet, and Coyote awoke. 
She brought him some more meat, which he took and chewed up easily : 
he had teeth. When he had finished the piece of meat, he said to himself, 
"That is the way in the old times my teeth grew while I was asleep." 

The girl said to him, "The boys will be home soon." About dusk he 
heard the sound of some one walking, — ku-ku-kti-ku. The eldest 
brother dropped his load outside and entered. He said to Coyote, 
" Move over a little towards the girl." Then Coyote heard another sound 
of some one walking. Again he heard the sound of a falling load. Then 
the second brother came in and asked Coyote to move over still a little 
farther. Coyote heard another sound of some one walking. Again he 
heard the sound of a falling load. Then the third brother came in and 
asked Coyote to move over still a little farther. Coyote heard another 
sound of some one walking. Again he heard the sound of a falling load. 
Then the fourth brother came in and asked Coyote to move over still a 
little farther. Coyote heard a sound like some one carrying water, — 
kwul-kwul-kwtil. It was really blood that was being carried. Again he 
heard the sound of some one throwing off a load. Then the youngest 
brother entered. The little fellow saw Coyote and recognized him, 
though the others had not. He said to him, " Move over a little, Coyote ! " 
The others scolded the boy for saying this, because they did not believe 
it was true. 

Coyote had a number of eagle-tails, and he gave them to his brothers- 
in-law. Also he distributed among them five bows and quivers. They 
stayed at the house over night. The next morning the brothers went hunt- 
ing, but Coyote and his wife stayed home all day. The brothers returned 
late in the evening. Again they stayed over night. That night Coyote 
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decided to go hunting in the morning. So the next morning he went with 
the brothers. They told him not to sing the songs that they sang. They 
were going to cross a river, and so they lifted him on their backs. 1 They 
sang, "Hii-hu-hu-hu!" for they really were geese and were going to 
fly across. They started. About the middle of the river Coyote sang the 
same as they did, and thus almost caused them to drown. 

After they reached the other side, they told Coyote to remain around 
the edge of the timber. He went along till he came to the mouth of a 
canyon, then he sat down. Then Coyote sang this song : — 

" Tewisin wolapinyum, tewisin wolapinyum." 

" Buck, come out of the brush to me ! buck, come out of the brush to me ! " 

Then a little fawn came out of the brush to him. He shot it and skinned 
it. Coyote never wanted to Waste anything, so he kept entrails and all. 
Along towards evening he heard the brothers coming back, but he 
thought he would take a swim before they reached him. The brothers 
came to where his load was, and they threw it into the creek. Coyote 
was swimming below, and he felt something wrap around his legs. It 
was the entrails that had become wrapped around his legs. He took 
hold of them and looked at them, then he recognized his game. 

He came up where his brothers-in-law were. They put him on their 
backs as before. Then they started across the river. About the middle 
of the river he sang the same as they did. They told him to stop, but he 
would n't obey. So the little fellow told them to drop Coyote. The 
Geese let him go and made the other shore. Coyote fell almost to the 
river, then he wished himself to be a feather, 2 and then he went up again 
where the others were. He became afraid of going too high: so he 
wished to be an arrow again, and thus dropped down almost to the 
river. Then he made a mistake and said, "To be an arrow." So he 
went down into the river. 

His wife was weaving and broke three of her bone needles. That was 
the same as being told, "Your husband is dead." She put all her work 
away. The five old bows and all the old arrows of the boys had been 
left at home. She took these and kept watch for her brothers to come 
home. When she saw them coming, she began to shoot. She killed the 
oldest one, she killed the next oldest, and soon she killed the third oldest. 
Then there were two left, and they began to shoot at her. Soon they 
killed her. 

There were just these two brothers left, — the youngest and the next 
youngest. They took their bows and arrows and departed. They were 

1 For similar instances of birds carrying animals, see Dorsey and Kroeber, Traditions 
of the Arapaho, p. 80; Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee (Memoirs American 
Folk-Lore Society, pp. no, 251). 

2 An instance of transformation in mid-air is also found in Boas, Mythology of the 
Bella Coola Indians (Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. i, p. 80). 
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without food for about ten days. It was in the winter time. After a 
while they saw the roof of a house. This house belonged to the Winter 
people. Old man Winter was named Yaunyaiye; and he had five 
daughters, the youngest of whom was called H61p-H61p.' 

The younger boy could hardly walk, for they were almost starved. 
The older one said to his brother, " Let us go into the house ; perhaps 
they will give us something to eat." So they went in and sat down. There 
were only two people in the house, — the old man and H61p-H51p. 
The old man told H51p-H51p to go and have her sisters cook something 
for the boys to eat. She went out to her sisters' house, and they asked 
the little girl why she had come. She said to them, " My father sent me 
down because two strangers have come. My father told me to get you 
girls to cook something for them." The other girls answered, " Go on 
back, and we will be there presently." Then these girls went over to 
their father's house to cook. They had a large cooking-basket, and in it 
they made some soup. They prepared it, set it on the floor, and went 
back to their own house. Then the old man said to H51p-H61p, " Get the 
spoons, and we will try the stranger's soup." The old man and H5lp- 
HSlp ate up all the soup. The boys knew, after this, that they would get 
nothing, so they started on again. 

They went some distance, and. then saw another house. The older 
boy said to the younger, "These people may treat us the same way; 
I think we are going to die." Finally they made up their minds that 
they would go in. They went in. There were two people there, — an 
old man and a little girl, — and there were four girls in another house. 
The old man's name was Yokyeye or Hot- Weather. The little girl's 
name was Takakatsia. 2 The old man said to Takakatsia, " Go and get 
your sisters to come and cook for these boys." The girl went to them 
and said, "Two strangers have come, and my father sent me to get you 
to come and cook for them." They answered her, " Go ahead, and we 
will be there presently." They went there, and made some soup in a 
little bowl. They set this soup down for the boys, and gave them two 
spoons. Then the four girls went back to their house. 

The older boy said to the younger, "You are the weaker ; eat all you 
can." He ate till he was satisfied, and there was almost as much soup 
left as before. When both the boys had had enough, the soup had only 
gone down a little way in the bowl. So the older boy said, " We have had 
all we want to eat." The old man told Takakatsia to put the rest of the 
soup away for them. 

The old man said to Takakatsia, " Go and get your sisters. Have 

1 This name is said to be in imitation of the sound of the flapping of the skin door of 
the winter lodge during a storm. 

2 This word signifies "the cracking of joints from quick action," which was symbolic 
of spring. 
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them bring their combs and comb the heads ' of the strangers." So 
the two boys married those five girls. The boys asked their wives what 
to do. The old man told the girls to tell them that he would make them 
bows and arrows. So the old man made bows and arrows for both of the 
boys. They went out hunting. Near evening they came home with deer- 
meat upon their backs. They hunted every day, and brought home game 
all the time. 

One day Yaunyaiye told HSlp-HSlp to visit these other people. She 
went out of the house, caught a bob-tailed white horse, and started. 
They saw her coming. When she was about one hundred yards distant, 2 
the old man came out from his house and shook his blanket. H51p-H61p 
then went into the house. The old man asked H51p-H51p, "What do 
you want?" H51p-H51p replied, "My father sent me up to see you." 
So he gave her some meat, and then scolded her for not feeding the 
strangers when they passed by. Then she went home. 

She told her father that the boys at the other place were killing a great 
deal of game. Then her father said to her, " Get your sisters, and we 
will all go down there and take those two boys away." She went to the 
other house and said to her sisters, " We are to go down to that other 
place and take the two boys away." One of the sisters snatched a stick 
and struck H51p-H51p, saying, "Your father and you may go, we do not 
want to go." Then Yaunyaiye said, " Get the horse, and we two will 
go." Now they had icicles that they used for war-spears. They went 
towards the other house on a gallop. They went with winter weather. 
The other people saw them coming, and when they were one hundred 
yards distant, Yokyeye came out of the house and advanced to meet 
them. Then he shook his blanket, and all the ice-spears dropped away. 
Then Yokyeye told his daughters to give them meat and send them home. 

13. THE GRIZZLY-BEARS. 

There were five Grizzly-Bear sisters, and with them lived a Black- 
Bear who had one boy and one girl of marriageable age. Five Black- 
Bear brothers were living in another place. The oldest one of them 
married the latter girl. This made the Grizzly-Bear girls angry. After 
the marriage they all lived together. 

The Grizzly-Bears made up their minds to kill those Black-Bears. 
The oldest Grizzly-Bear had a dream, after which she told her sisters 
the formula for the killing. They sang all evening, and in the morning 
brought about the death of the oldest Black-Bear brother. For the oldest 
Grizzly-Bear dressed up and put on a white hat. Then she went out 

1 Combing the head was a prominent rite in the marriage ceremony of the Nez Perce's. 

2 Short distances, in the oral relation of the myths, are expressed by reference to 
natural objects in the foreground. Longer distances are measured by a variety of units, 
such as the day's march or the bends of a river. 
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at the same time that that other one went hunting. He went over a ridge 
and came towards her. Though he was a little afraid, he came pretty 
close. Then she said to him, " What are you stopping for ? Come here, 
quick! I have something to tell you." When close to, she chased him 
and killed him. It grew dark, but he did not come home. He never 
came home. 

In the evening it was the same thing all over. She spoke to her 
sisters. She went in the morning to the same place. The next oldest 
went over the ridge to look for his brother. To the same place he went, 
and there he saw a woman, and approached her. And she called out as 
before, and took after him and killed him. Again it grew dark, and he 
did not come home. 

Once more, in the evening, the girls danced. Again, in the morning, 
she went out, and the third brother started out to search for the others. 
He went to the same place, and the same thing happened : she murdered 
him. 

The fourth brother fared the same. He went there, and she killed him. 

The youngest of the Black-Bear brothers then went in the evening to 
his mother, and she advised him. She said to him, " Already they have 
murdered your brothers. Now, when they have a dance, you confuse 
their song." So when they danced, he said the song different, as a sign 
that he would kill the Grizzly-Bears. Then he went home and said to his 
young brother-in-law, "I made them mistake their song." 

Then in the morning that youngest boy went out as his brothers had 
gone. He said, "I am going, even if she kills me." 

But the woman said, "I will take this one for a husband." Then she 
set out. They met, and he killed her. And the Grizzly-Bear woman 
never returned home. . . . (So he killed the Grizzly-Bear women, one 
after the other.) 

When he had killed the youngest one, he went to his brothers that the 
Grizzly-Bear woman had killed. He found all four. Then he straddled l 
them, and they came to life. 

14. THE BEAVERS. 

They were five Beaver brothers, and they had a camp where they 
camped. Close by was another camp of five Muskrat brothers. Then 
there was a large camp of people in a long house about a mile and a half 
away. In this house there was a young man who had dreamed, 2 and who 
sang a song. The youngest Muskrat went over and looked on while this 

1 A similar method of resuscitation is found in McDermott, "Folk-Lore of the Flat- 
head Indians of Idaho" (Journal of American, Folk-Lore, vol. xiv, pp. 242, 244 el seq.). 

' This myth refers to the acquisition of the guardian spirit. After a vigil the boy falls 
asleep, and the animal (or animals) appears in the dream and teaches him a song. This 
song is only sung at the Guardian Spirit Dance. Not every boy was successful in acquiring 
a guardian spirit. 
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young man was singing. He sang a song that named first the Beavers 
and then the Muskrats. 

" Kele — kele e ! ye Poptis — popti its ! ye." 

The Muskrat thought, "Who gave the boy this song?" He went 
home, and said to his brothers, "There is a boy who is singing and 
naming us." And they answered that they had never told the boy to 
sing. They thought it might have been the Beavers. But the Beavers 
told the Muskrats that they had never given permission for the boy to 
sing. 

Now, the oldest Beaver was a shaman. They took council, and de- 
termined to go and kill that boy. They all listened, and that was surely 
what the boy was singing. Now, the shaman Beaver had one large hair 
on his lip, which he pulled out and used as a weapon to shoot the boy. 
He killed the boy. The people all ran out to see what had shot him, and 
they saw the Beavers and the Muskrats rushing away. Then all the 
people became angry. 

The people went to the Beaver and Muskrat camps, and tried to get 
in, but they could not. Then they paid the Wolves. There were five 
Wolf brothers, and these went down to the camps. But the Beavers had 
made a dam, and the water was deep. They dived down in this deep 
water, and so they were hard to kill. The Wolves tore down the dam, 
and the water receded till the doors of the houses could be seen. Then 
the Wolves dug around the houses and went in. They killed all the 
Beavers but one. That one was the youngest Beaver. Then they killed 
all the Muskrats but the youngest one. They hunted round for the 
youngest ones, and at last saw them away out towards the middle of the 
river. The youngest Beaver called to those on shore, "You will never 
be able to kill the last * one of us ; I shall grow." So the little ones grew, 
and since then there has always been plenty of beaver and muskrat. 

15. HOW THE RABBIT GOT HIS WIFE. 

Once Rabbit had a human arm that he had taken from a body. It 
was finely decorated. 

Now, Thunder had two wives that he liked better than all the others. 
Rabbit began to think that he wanted one of these two wives for his 
own. These favorite wives had their dresses painted red and orange. 2 
One day they went out with the other wives to dig roots. Rabbit went to 
the other wives and asked, "Which wife does Thunder love most?" 
The other wives, wishing to get rid of the favorite, told Rabbit. He 

1 The survival of one or of a pair to keep alive the species is common in the Plains area 
(see Dorsey and Kroeber, Traditions of the Arapaho, p. 57). 

2 These wives of Thunder were really clouds, hence their color. The next myth (16) 
is in some respects a variant of this one. 
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then went up to this favorite and told her to throw away her digging- 
stick. Another woman said to her, "Lay down your stick just to see 
what he wants." The favorite wife thought that Rabbit was only a boy 
and meant her no harm, so she laid down the digging-stick. Then Rab- 
bit seized her and ran away. 

Thunder found out very quickly what had happened, and set off in 
pursuit. Thunder started with a great clatter; and people told Rabbit, 
" You had better let this woman go if you want to live, for Thunder is 
a hard man to deal with." He answered these people, " I also am a hard 
man to deal with." 

Rabbit had not gone very far with this woman when Thunder over- 
took them at Tipaxliwum (a butte above Whitebird, Idaho). When 
Thunder overtook them, it thundered and lightened a great deal; but 
Rabbit looked up, and did not move an eyelash. He placed the woman 
down between his knees. He looked at Thunder, and did not budge. 
It rained, it hailed, it thundered, it lightened. Thunder thought to him- 
self, " If ever Rabbit winks, I will strike him." So Thunder kept up the 
racket for quite a while. Rabbit was not afraid of Thunder, but the 
woman he had was badly frightened. 

Now, Rabbit had that human arm under his blanket. He got tired 
of Thunder, and thought it was time to have things stop. He pulled 
out the human arm and made with it a swinging blow at Thunder. Then 
Thunder was frightened, and came down to earth. He said to Rabbit, 
" You are a hard man to deal with, and you can have the wife." That 
was the way Rabbit got his wife. 

l6. THE BOY AND THE BALL. 

Once a boy lived with his grandmother. He used to swim in cold 
weather, and so became very strong. He used also to climb trees. One 
day he saw a ball hanging up in a tree. He knocked it down and saw 
many fine things in it, so he took it home. When his grandmother saw 
the ball, she knew that, if it was not put back in the tree, Bear would 
come and eat them up. She begged the boy to put it back, but he refused. 
Soon Bear came along ; and when he was close, the boy caught one of 
Bear's forelegs and wrenched it off. After this encounter, Bear turned 
back ; but he had not gone far before he noticed one of his legs was miss- 
ing. Bear went back, singing, " I am going to eat up both of you !" Bear 
was angry. Then the boy used the leg he had broken off for a club. With 
it he struck Bear on the nose and killed him. The boy's grandmother 
skinned Bear. After a while she made a fine club for the boy out of that 
Bear's foreleg. 

The boy said, "Now I will go and get one of Cloud's wives." Cloud's 
wives were red, yellow, blue, and green. Cloud loved the red one best. 
Now the boy arrived. He saw the women digging roots in the field. He 
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went up to the red one, and said, " Take off tbe carrying-basket that is 
on your back!" The woman laughed, and took it off. Then the boy 
seized her by the hand and ran away with her. The other wives caught 
hold of the woman and tried to stop her ; but the boy hurried her along, 
in spite of all. Then one of Cloud's wives went to Cloud, and said, 
" That boy has run off with your red wife." Then Cloud hurried over to 
that field. No one was there. The boy was strong, and he had rushed 
away with her. Then Cloud flew swiftly. He sent rain on the boy, but 
the boy did not hesitate or look up. After a while the boy was almost 
home. Then Cloud said, " Give me that club made from a foreleg, and 
you may have the wife." So the boy gave the club to Cloud, and Cloud 
turned back. Then the boy went home with his wife. 

17. IWAPNEPATSWITKI, OR CRY-BECAUSE-HE-HAD-NO-WIFE. 

Once there was a little boy. He was an orphan. This boy cried night 
and day, and would never be quiet. He cried until he grew up. His 
grandmother asked him one day, "What makes you cry?" He told her, 
" I cry because I want a wife." Now, the grandparents knew of a girl in 
the east, so they sent him there. 

As the boy was on the road, he came to a giant's house. He went in to 
see this giant, and the giant asked him to have breakfast with him. The 
giant had five roasts on the fire. He had four large roasts and one small 
one. He said to the boy, " Pick out the roast you want for breakfast." 
The boy picked out the small roast. Now, the four large roasts were the 
legs of people that the giant had killed. The small roast was venison. 
The boy knew this from what his grandmother had told him : " Never 
eat too much. 

After breakfast he went on. On the road he came to a great rock cliff. 
Its name was Cliff-Giant (Tiletlpiwaptamawanat), and it crushed 
people. The other giant had told him of this one, and how to get by it. 
He had said to him, "Turn yourself into a little dog, and very slowly 
follow the trail under the Rock-Cliff. Keep your eye on the Rock-Cliff; 
and when you see it move, run your best." He did this and got by. Then 
he went on his way. 

He could see at a distance the place where the girl lived. Until he 
came in sight of this house, he had never left off crying. Now, the girl 
had a great stud horse that would kill people before they could reach 
the house. That was her guard. The boy picked up two large stones and 
ran, crying, towards the house. The animal made for the boy when he 
saw him coming. The boy spat all over one of the stones ; and when the 
animal came close, he threw the stone behind himself. Then the stud 
horse stopped to stamp on the stone, and the boy ran on. He was al- 
most in reach of the house before he threw the other stone. The animal 
stopped to stamp on the second stone, and the boy reached the house 
and jumped in. 
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He was in the house but a little while when the girl entered. She knew 
him at once, and called him by name. She talked with him, and asked 
him if he wanted a bath. He said he did. She built a fire, heated water, 
and prepared him a bath. When he had taken the bath, he became of 
man's size. 

They stayed over night at the girl's house. In the morning they started 
for his old home. When they reached this, his grandparents were very 
old, for he had been gone many years. The girl said to her husband, 
" You tell your grandparents to do nothing wrong to-night. If they obey, 
I will give them a bath that will make them young again." In the morn- 
ing the girl washed them with something; but they had not strictly 
obeyed the order, so they did not become young again. The next night 
they were both dead. 

Then the young people set out again for the girl's home. They rode 
back on the horse, but he did not go very well. They made a whip out 
of black haw. The whip said to them, "I can outlast all other whips." 
They made a whip out of smoke-wood (Coyote-rope). This whip said, 
"When the giant gets too close, throw me down, and I will tangle up the 
giant." They made a whip out of mud. This whip said, "Throw me 
down, and I will mire the giant." They made a whip out of slide-rock. 
This whip said, " Throw me down, and the giant will have trouble getting 
by." They made a whip out of red haw. This whip said, "Throw me 
down, and I will tear the giant's flesh." They made a whip out of very 
high mountains. This whip said, "Throw me down, and the giant will 
not be able to get by me." 

When they had finished all the whips, they started to pass the giant's 
house. The giant rushed out, and cried, "Give me your wife!" The 
boy answered, " Get me a cup of water, and I will give you my wife." 
When the giant went in to get the water, the boy whipped up the horse 
and hurried on. They made considerable distance before the giant 
came out. He almost overtook them, and they threw down the whip of 
smoke-wood. It tangled up the giant till they got away again. When 
the giant almost overtook them the second time, they threw down the 
mud whip, and the giant was mired. When the giant almost overtook 
them the third time, they threw the slide-rock whip, and the giant had 
great trouble getting by. When the giant almost overtook them the 
fourth time, they threw down the red-haw whip, and it tore the flesh of 
the giant. And when the giant almost overtook them the fifth time, they 
threw down the whip of high mountains, and he could not cross it. So 
they escaped the giant and reached home. 
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1 8. HOW THE NEZ PERCE OBTAINED HORSES. 1 

There were many people here, but they had never seen horses. Now 
the Snake Indians were going to make friends, so our people went over 
there to the southeast. They went on foot, and came together at Boise 
Basin. They remained there several days. Now, our people had a few 
beads that had been given them by Lewis and Clark. Lewis and Clark 
had no horses, but only a few head of mules. The people were all afraid 
when they first saw the mules and heard the squealing. The Snake In- 
dians traded us horses for the beads and some dentalia. When trading 
was over, our people left. They brought the horses home. 

Thus each region of the Nez Perce* got a few horses. One white mare 
was taken just above Asotin. There she was kept hobbled. The people 
would sit on the hillside at a distance and not go near her, for they were 
all afraid. Whenever they heard her whinny, they would all run. After 
a while they came so near they could see how she ate grass. When they 
noticed the white mare lay back her ears, they claimed she wished to see 
them. 

Then she had a colt. It grew, and after a time it breeded with its 
mother. In a few years there must' have been a thousand head out of 
that one mare. Finally the people made raw-hide lariats and caught the 
horses. They broke them by putting over them buffalo robes that had 
two bags filled with stones. When the people learned how to use horses, 
they became the most valuable property. That is how the Nez Perce" first 
obtained horses. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

1 This tale shows how readily history becomes distorted. Not only did Lewis and 
Clark have horses, but they found the Nez Perce" already well supplied. Undoubtedly the 
Nez Perce' got their horses through the tribes to the south. 



